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crops, for gypsum. One was a light sand from Norfolk; another a clay
bearing good wheat from Middlesex; the third a sand from Sussex; the
fourth a clay from Essex. I found gypsum in all of them; and in the
Middlesex soil it amounted nearly to one per cent. Lord Dundas informs
me, that having tried gypsum without any benefit on two of his estates
in Yorkshire, he was induced to have the soil examined for gypsum
according to the process described in the Fourth Lecture, and this sub-
stance was found in both the soils.

Should these statements be confirmed by future enquiries, a practical
inference of some value may be derived from them. It is possible that lands
which have ceased to bear good crops of clover, or artificial grasses, may
be restored by being manured with gypsum. I have mentioned that this
substance is found in Oxfordshire ; it is likewise abundant in many other
parts of England; in Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Derbyshire, York-
shire, &c., and requires only pulverization for its preparation.

Some very interesting documents upon the use of sulphate of iron or
green vitriol, which is a salt produced from peat in Bedfordshire, have
been laid before the Board by Dr. Pearson; and I have witnessed the
fertilizing effects of a ferruginous water used for irrigating a grass meadow
made by the Duke of Manchester, at Priestley Bog near Woburn, an
account of the produce of which has been published by the Board of
Agriculture. I have no doubt that the peat salt and the vitriolic water
acted chiefly by producing gypsum,

The soils on which both are efficacious are calcareous; and sulphate of
iron is decomposed by the carbonate of lime in such soils. The sulphate
of iron consists of sulphuric acid and oxide of iron, and is an acid and a very
soluble salt; when a solution of it is mixed with carbonate of lime, the
sulphuric acid quits the oxide of iron to unite to the lime, and the com-
pounds produced are insipid and comparatively insoluble.

I collected some of the deposition from the ferruginous water on the
soil in Priestley meadow. I found it consisted of gypsum, carbonate of
iron, and insoluble sulphate of iron. The principal grasses in Priestley
meadow are, meadow fox-tail, cock's foot, meadow fescue, fiorin, and
sweetscented vernal grass. I have examined the ashes of three of these
grasses, meadow fox-tail, cock's-foot and fiorin. They contained a con-
siderable proportion of gypsum.

Vitriolic impregnations in soils where there is no calcareous matter, as
in a soil from Lincolnshire, to which I referred in the Fourth Lecture, are
injurious ; but it is probably in consequence of their supplying an excess
of ferruginous matter to the sap. Oxide of iron in small quantities forms
a useful part of soils; and, as is evident from the details in the Third
Lecture, it is found in the ashes of plants; and probably, is hurtful only
in its acid combinations.

I have just mentioned certain peats, the ashes of which afford gypsum ;
but it must not be inferred from this that all peats agree with them. I
have examined various peat-ashes from Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the
northern and western parts of England, which contained no quantity that
could be useful; and these ashes abounded in siliceous, aluminous earths,
and oxide of iron.

Lord Charleville found in some peat-ashes from Ireland sulphate of
potassa, i. e. the sulphuric acid combined with potassa.

Vitriolic matter is usually formed in peats ; and if the soil or substratum
is calcareous, the ultimate result is the production of sypsum. In general,
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